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from material gathered by lan Fraser 


something 
happened 
in Crete 


Something happened at Crete which promises 
to have widespread effect. People came from 
Centres and Movements in six continents, 
some of them very isolated in their work, 
some of them associated in one continent, all 
of them needing world perspectives and a 
relation of their particular task to world 
needs. They came away from Crete aware 
that they were in a global community of 
enterprise, that they could work together on 
many tasks, checking on one another's 
priorities and methods, and that there were 
sinews which bound them together and made 
possible the accomplishment of a selected 
number of identifiable tasks, 


What took place between April 6th and 17th, 
1972, was a Consultation on Centres for 
Social Concern and Related Christian 
Movements. More than 50 people who were 
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stories Within 


in the leadership of these Centres or 
Movements came from 25 countries to the 
Greek Orthodox Academy in Crete. Sponsors 
were the World Council of Churches and the 
Associations of Lay Centres in Africa, Asia 
and Europe, with a balance of representation 
from continents which had no Associations, 
Half of the participants came from Third 
World countries. There was one big gap in 
the total participation: one by one, as the 
time of the Consultation approached, Latin 
American representatives dropped out so 
that, in the end, the Caribbean alone was 
represented. 


The purpose for which people were gathered 

was stated as follows: 

a) to recognize those issues which are crucial 
for the transformation of Christian and 
other communities and identify those 


issues upon which many groupings in 

those communities are already converging 

in common concern and action for 
change; 

to experience and reflect upon the most 

significant models of mobilization and 

education for such a transformation and 
to practise the skills involved; 

c) to evaluate the contribution of lay 
training programmes on the basis of 
(a) and (b), and review their strategy in 
the light of future needs; 

d) to consider working coalitions on the 
world, regional and national levels. 


b 


— 


A NEW WAY OF WORKING TOGETHER 


The Consultation was set up in a way which 
represented a departure from traditional 
WCC Consultations. The basic concern was 
to gather the experience of people in 
different parts of the world in a process of 
meeting and thinking together which would 
encourage the building up of a common 
mind and the honest facing of crucial 
differences, so that something will happen 
as a result. As is the case with other models, 
this model is not given to copy, but rather 
to encourage critical reflection, planning of 
other occasions in the light of the experience 
of this one, and the documenting and sharing 
of alternative ways of bringing people 
together so that we may learn from one 
another. 


The gathering at Crete was prepared in 
consultation with regional associations of 
lay centres and with representatives of 
movements for renewal, It was geographically 
impossible to bring all these together, and 
much was done through correspondence and 
visits as well as meetings of representatives. 
A committee meeting in Athens, held during 
two days before arrival in Crete, allowed the 
total planning till that point to be put on 
the table and opened to whatever reshaping 


the world-representative group might care 
to decide. Once the members of the 
consultation assembled together, it was 
submitted afresh to them: and during the 
development of the consultation members 
were free to suggest alternative lines of 
procedure. 


In the middle of the development of the 
consultation and again towards the end, 
plans made by the Steering Committee 
were changed — in the first instance to 
allow for the continuity of the work of 
groups so that they could get deeper into 
their assignments, in the second instance to 
replan the last day so that the mind of the 
whole company was met. 


Participants had all taken part in laying the 
groundwork of the Consultation by 
responding to a questionnaire sent out 
beforehand. This encouraged them to look 
critically at successes and failures in their 
own centres and movements, and new 
directions which seemed to be indicated by 
changed trends and pressures in church and 
in society. A preliminary work was done in 
grouping this material under headings which 
indicated common interests. 


The initial phase of the Consultation was 
meant to take place on the ship going from 
Athens to Chania; but this proved 
impossible. The ship was too crowded to 
allow for meeting on the evening of the 
voyage or breakfast with introductions the 
following morning. However, people did 
start widening their range of acquaintances 
at table at the evening meal; and they were 
deliberately allocated cabins in relation to 
bedrooms later occupied in the Orthodox 
Academy — the idea being that some basis of 
friendship should be built by living together, 
and that different acquaintanceships should 
be developed through working together in 
groups. 


Deliberately, this international consultation 
immersed itself in the context of the 
Orthodox Church at one of the major 
festivals of the year, and spent the main part 
of the time from the morning of Good 
Friday until the evening of Easter Day 
sharing with  fellow-christians of the 


Orthodox faith in their preparations for and 


celebration of the mighty events remembered 
at that time. On the Saturday a morning 
excursion to the mountains helped further to 
cement people who were strangers in one 
fellowship, even though the weather was 
unkind; as did a visit to the experimental 
farm on the Sunday. Committees and 
regional groups met. But the weight of that 
whole three-day period fell-on the sharing of 
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a common life with villagers, monks, the 
academy staff and the common celebration 
of a common mystery, in love and joy. The 
Orthodox way of life was strange to a large 
majority of the participants in the 
Consultation. They were thus, at the same 
time, challenged to be open to Christian 
responses which were unfamiliar to them, 
and provided with a common experience 
before they started to confer about common 
tasks, 


A new element in the Consultation process 
was the responsibility given to people from 
different continents to pick up the work of 
the Consultation, develop it in a way which 
seemed appropriate to them, and then 
reinsert it for the participants to work at in 
the light of their suggestions. Thus, each of 
the main areas of the world represented in 
the Consultation had opportunity to put its 
stamp upon the ongoing work, to introduce 
its Own emphases and priorities, to take a 
share in the total orientation, so that fruits 
might come from a genuinely concerted 
effort. 


The Asians led off, presenting the main 
themes which seemed to them to emerge 
from the materials sent in beforehand — so 
that nine small groups, into which the whole 
company was divided, could select and 
discuss the issues which each _ group 
considered most important. Their theme 
was ‘‘conscientization and mobilization”. 
When reporting back took place, the result 
was an inventory of the points at which 
issues thought to be specially important by 
the different groups intersected with one 
another. 


At the beginning, then, the Asian 
contribution to the Consultation was 
offered: an agenda which focussed on the 
most disturbing questions being raised and 
which went on to enquire into the questions 
lying behind these questions. 


Liberate the oppressed people! was the first 
major challenge made. The need for socio- 
political and economic justice, the urgency 
of providing new, more human, structures 
of power, came to the fore. Noted among 
the factors which had to be dealt with to 
get societies moving in a more hopeful 
direction were: frustration, hopelessness, 
concentration of wealth, outside control of 
industry, militarism, social breakdown, 
destructive science. And an insistent question 
raised was “‘How are we related to voiceless 
and oppressed groups? ” 


The next challenge was put in the following 
way: Collaborate with a God who acts! This 
aimed at provoking discussion on how we do 


theology today, on the purpose of God for 
his whole creation, on how we recognise, 
reflect on, and join in God's work. 
Stumbling blocks were seen to be clericalism, 
ghettoism, concepts of ministry, theological 
education, forms of Lay Training; and even 
the church itself which can get in the way of 
God’s action instead of playing a servant- 
role. 


The next challenge was to dialogue in 
pluralism! i.e. enter into dialogue with 
others, doing justice to the vast variety of 
their positions and not trying to get them 
On to common ground through over- 
simplifying the issues. Here, the opening of 
communication in places where people were 
out of touch and out of sympathy was seen 
to be important, as was the overcoming of 
polarisation. Hindrances were seen to be 
fragmentation of life, ““Neutrality’’, and the 
resistance of industrial and __ political 
groupings. 


Finally, participants were dared to train in 
action! The transformation of attitudes and 
social will requires the action/reflection 
rather than the study approach. What has to 
be taken in hand and dealt with were apathy, 
renewal of education, the insignificant role 


of the church, our voicelessness, reorientation 
from traditional values. 


What was called for was an effort in 
conscientization of society and mobilization: 
of hopeful forces for change. Underlying 
problems were diagnosed as being related to 
static mentalities, security-consciousness, the 
profit motive, individualistic self-seeking, the 
momentum of institutions, rationalism, 
emotionalism, lack of action/commitment, 
dualism, verbalism, communalism, animal/ 
passivity, fatalism, irrationality and 
constricting ideologies. The reverse side of 
this coin showed the questions which had to 
be dealt with if people were to be effectively 
mobilized to produce the required changes 
(this last list pointed forward very decisively 
into the work which the Consultation 
tackled): how to widen the basis of 
concern? How to catalyse the release of 
resources? How link into other systems and 
groupings? How sustain involvement? How 
show solidarity with radical movements? 

How produce some viable models? The need 
for mobilization of church resources brought 
up the question of alternative forms of the 
church which might have the resources and 
make them available. The need _ for 
mobilization of the resources of the Centres 
and Movements’ represented at the 
Consultation pointed to a consideration of 
useful structures and networks, the formation 
of coalitions for common action, finance, 
personnel and mutual responsibility. 


This early focussing allowed the 
Consultation to get quickly down to its 
work. 


By the middle of the second day of the 
working period of the Consultation (the 
adjective is simply meant to distinguish it 
from the experiencing and mutual celebration 
period which preceded it) a commonly 
agreed agenda was seen to be emerging. The 
North American group, given the outlandish 
theme “Liturgical Living towards Coalition” 
then directed that the Consultation should 
work on discovering styles of life and forms 
of working relationship which would allow 
the themes previously selected to be tackled 
efficiently. The work fell naturally under six 
headings instead of the three anticipated, so 
the programme was changed accordingly. 
This time, people were not allocated to 
groups, but formed themselves around the 
subjects which emerged as the main ones, 
so that groups were different in size. 
One day later, the European group had 
responsibility for preparing a Day of 
Dialogue to give more substance to the 
thinking on the concerns which were now 
emerging as those of the Conference as a 
whole. A change in the general planning 
again took place at this point, because 
participants asserted the need for more 
time in the existing groups to wrestle with 
each theme at greater depth. 


On the second-last day the initiative passed 
to the African group. Their responsibility 
was to help the whole company to produce, 
out of all their concrete plans and 
suggestions, a few viable models for the 
future which might be useful for adaptation 
in different cultures and varied situations, 
or which might suggest alternative models 
which could be created indigenously. 


On the final day Chania Expo ‘72 was held. 
Each group had space to make a ‘stand’ 
at which they could present visually the 
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models which 


they thought could be 
adapted. The stallholders were open to 
question about the worth of the goods they 
put on offer, and had to prove that they 
were of quality, relevant and desirable. 


Before that, there was a humorous session 
in plenary when each group had to offer 
slogans to commend the product to be sold. 
Those who created the slogans managed, at 
one and the same time, to say something 
about the model they were commending 
and provide a relaxed fun-session. The most 
distinctive stall was that of the group on 
spirituality. They served coffee to the rest of 
the company, provided a corner for 
relaxation and mediation, and offered a 
service whereby people might write down 
what they promised to do as a result of the 
Consultation, the letter to be forwarded to 
them a month later for checking up! (This 
personal covenanting with self-checking 
afforded by a Conference-process might be a 
useful element to use with the _ total 
membership of a Consultation on some 
future occasions.) 


On the final afternoon there was an 
evaluation session, and individuals were also 
asked to evaluate their experience. This 
session drifted too often into a broader 
discussion, and yet provided some items of 
value. 


The final evening was one of celebration, 
and the day before departure one of visits 
to archeological sites and a reception by the 
Archbishop of Crete. This description does 


not take account of the many acts of 
hospitality which marked the ten days’ 
duration of the Consultation. 


Worship and bible studies were held, and 
there was a distinct progression from 
individual or small-group development at the 
beginning to total participation and 
spontaneous contribution at the end. 


MODELS FOR ACTION 


The Consultation at Crete threw up a 
number of models. The descriptions of 
models are taken from interviews with 
participants at the Consultation. 


When the word ‘’model” is used it does not 
imply that a neat transference is possible to 
a different cultural situation. In_ fact, 
something might be usefully developed 
elsewhere with very little adjustment. But 
often it is the understanding of life, the 
human values affirmed, the indication of 
alternative educational possibilities which 
provide the virtue and power of a model. 
The model may suggest concrete possibilities 
of a different kind in situations which have 
some similarity to the situation in which the 
model was developed. 


MODEL |! — VILLAGE AS SCHOOL 


|’ 


was found to be the 
education for 


The “‘village as schoo 
most telling model of 
liberation. 


The discussion which led to the choice of 
this model developed from certain pre- 
suppositions, looked at specific instances of 
the village as school, and indicated its 
significance, as follows: 


We live all over the world with an oppressive 
educational system. One would think that 
schools existed for nothing other than to 


force people into a given place and part in 
society. In addition, the separation between 
education and action in existing school 
systems keeps children artificially away from 
relevant action during much of the growing- 
up period so that they ‘learn’ in a quite 
unnatural way, which does not even have 
the virtue of being efficient. 


The village as school offers an alternative to 
this pigeon-holing of people, and brings 
education and action into direct relationship 
and interplay. 


The basic idea is that the village or given 
community teaches itself. The walls between 
school and community are broken down,. 
and the members of the community come 
and teach the students and vice versa. 


Two models were looked at: the UJJAMAA 
model as developed in Tanzania, and the 
‘Dahomey’ model which is now practised 
all over French-speaking West Africa. 

Why is each an_ instance of liberation 
education? 


An African answer went thus: 
— it is indigenous and not imported from 
any colonial power; 


— it changes the old student-teacher style 
because everybody becomes everybody’s 
teacher, and there is no longer one group 
of knowledge-haves and others of 
knowledge-have-nots; 

— it helps a rediscovery of self-identification 
both by individuals and by a community 
as a whole; 

— it is bridging the gulf between the élite 
and the people; 

— animism is overcome, a common 
movement of enlightenment is started. 


The ‘village as school’ has manifestations in 
urban as well as rural areas — e.g. street 
academies, the open university, half-way 
houses for detained persons, crisis colonies 
and the church clinic. In medical healing 
processes, the rehabilitation processes (e.g. 
for prisoners) and educational processes are 
interrelated and strengthen one another in 
building up a ‘caring community’. This is 
illustrated by instances given later where an 
educational course in a mental hospital 
allows the mentally sick to do their share of 
educating, and a course on law in prisons 
gives the prisoners opportunity to contribute 
from the direct experience of the working of 
law. To undertake approaches of this kind 
is to make the strong affirmation that every 
human being has potential and gifts which 
may be drawn upon for the benefit of 
others. 


The Dahomey experiment, which has been 
called ‘the village school’, is intended to 
bridge the gap that now exists between the 
formally educated and the uneducated, to 
make education much more basic — to get 
the whole village, or the whole community, 
involved in education. It has been called in 
some circles “‘ruralization of education”, 
or “education de base’, or ‘‘education for 
community development” or ‘‘education of 
the whole community”. The root idea is not 
to separate the educational system from the 
ongoing life of the society. 
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The experiment was thought of by the 
Roman Catholic educational units in West 
Africa. Later on, came the cooperation of 
Protestant groups — especially the Methodist 
Church in Dahomey — and this got the 
AACC Education Office involved. 


At the moment the Ministries of Education 
in the French-speaking countries are very 
interested in the programme and they have 
already had a Ministerial conference 
discussing this model to find out how it can 
be used to improve the present educational 
system or to devise some alternatives. 


The idea works in this way. You go into a 
village, a small community, and you study 
to assess the needs of the community — with 
the help, of course, of members of the 
community themselves. From this study 
you get to the very basic needs: water, 
housing, road-building, cookery methods. 
From these very, very basic things, you 
build up a syllabus, a curriculum, a plan 
of action. Then you begin with recruitment 
of students and teachers and, because the 
whole village now has become a studying 
group, everyone will have something to 
teach as well as to learn from the others. 


Next you take such an issue as learning to 
read the local language. You get someone 
who is a specialist — that means someone 
who has the technique of reading the local 
language; let us say, an ordinary school 
teacher who teaches the young people how 
to read. Then these young people in turn 
will be used in an adult literacy programme 
to help the older people to read. Things go 


hand in hand. You don’t finish your work 
before you do the next step. They keep 
revolving. At the same time you have, say, 
a new method of cooking eggs, or something. 
You teach the young girls. Then you 
organize an expedition into the village to 
encourage new methods of cooking eggs, and 
these young girls from the schools will help 
you teach in the community. On the other 
hand, if there are some older ways of 
working which you think these young people 
are going to lose, you ask the older women 
in the community to come to the schools to 
demonstrate, or you take the children to 
their workshop, or their kitchens for 
demonstrations. 


{| think the most creative thing about this 
model is the respect for knowledge outside 
the formal educational system that people 
gain. Because, until now, an educated person 
has been somebody who has gone through 
formal education and can read and write a 
formal and official language — very often a 
foreign language. This divides society into 
those who ‘know book’, as they say in the 
vernacular, and those who don’t ‘know 
book’. And the people who don’t ‘know 
book’ are then nothing. They are made to 
feel they don’t have very much contribution 
to make. This new pattern is designed to give 
this section of the community confidence in 
their contribution, as well as to make the 
young people a little more humble towards 
the people who have never been through 
school: because it becomes clear that they 
need to learn from them. Then the inter- 
action helps to develop the community a bit 
more — not faster, but more creatively than 
it would have done if you had got somebody 
from outside ‘who knew how to do it’ 
coming in ‘to do it’. 


Education now has the content which comes 
from tapping the wisdom of all the people 
around. 


“VILLAGE AS SCHOOL” 
IN MADAGASCAR 


The village as school in Madagascar has 
developed through church experiments to 
break down the walls which separated the 
school from the village community, and 
thus to make the inhabitants able to be the 
school. For instance, you ask the mayor to 
teach the civic problems of the village. Or 
you bring the doctor — or nurse in the rural 
areas — to explain about health and about 
anatomy to the pupils. (This frees the 
teacher to do something else.) Also you 
enable the children to show to their parents 
the practical use of what they have learned, 
in sciences, for instance, at school. For 
instance, how to purify water. 


A family mother is able to come to the 
school and explain to the children what her 
family problems are, how she is budgeting 
for the family, in a very concrete and simple 
way. The traditional leader of the village 
can highlight the importance of local 


traditions through, for instance, proverbs; 
or interpret the meaning of traditional 
culture — and thus encourage the children 
to discover that, in fact, even illiterate 
villagers have some cultural background, 
because they have some key words they are 
using in their daily life, and these words 
enable them to communicate and to live a 
meaningful life. 


Another example is to discover in the village 
itself an existent group which is a traditional, 
rather informal one, which has entered into 
a covenant for solidarity. The solidarity 
would probably be related to a special task — 
for instance, against some dangers like storm 
or overflowing of rivers, or some other 
dangers which will threaten the life of the 
community. We have many storms in 
Madagascar every year. This group could be 
used to mobilize and conscientize others 
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to take their own destiny in their own hands 
through common decisions. 


“VILLAGE AS SCHOOL” 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


In the village as school, the basic concept is 

that of using the community as a learning 
resource. One form is urban. It is called 
‘Crisis Colony’. College students spend a 
semester living in the area that is in crisis, 
usually a ghetto area. Their classroom is the 
experiences of the people themselves living 
in that community. They work during the 
day and participate in the lives of the 
organizations, institutions in that area, in the 
evening. On afternoons they spend time 
discussing what they have observed, using 
the community people as a resource for 
their learning. They get full college credit for 
these programmes. 


Another one like this is run through one of 
our regional centres called the North East 
lowa Human Resource Centre, where two 
Lutheran colleges located not far from one 
another put students in a small town. They 
live in that small community for a semester 
and the class work that they do includes the 
people of the community (the housewife, 
the farmer, the local businessmen). If they 
are studying rural sociology, or economics, 
or whatever, it is always the local people 
who are with them in that circumstance. 
This has caused quite a change in the attitude 
of the students, many of whom come from 
the East or West Coast, or metropolitan 
areas. They begin to discover that the rural 
communities have unusual resources within 
them. This has sensitized them in quite a 
new way to what is really happening in small 
towns in rural America. 


This use of the community people, especially 
what we call street people, to teach the 
‘straights’ — that is, the middle class whites 
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and so forth — has been used in a variety of 
ways. Recently at an Assembly of all the 
bishops and executives of a denomination, 
we employed some street people to be the 
group facilitators — some blacks, some 
Indians, some kids — who turned out to be 
much more sympathetic, much more 
understanding, much more conscious of 
letting everyone have a say in the group 
processes than these high powered officials 
who were supposed to be experts in 
education and group processes and so forth. 
Why? Because they themselves knew what 
it was to be overlooked, to be ignored, not 
to be heard. They became excellent group 
facilitators. They did not have any 
professional training, but they knew 
instinctively far more than what books or 
formal courses teach. 


There are older models of the ‘village as 
school’ in the urban scene. The street 


academies, for example, that the Urban 


League has promoted for years is one of this 
type of model. 


CO—LEARNING MODEL 


There is a very interesting educational model 
that Augsburg College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota has started. This programme takes 
the college students away from the campus 
among those who have suffered from 
modern society: the people who are the 
weak, the poor, the sick, the imprisoned, 
the institutionalized. The classroom then 
becomes, for example, a prison for women. 
The course may be a course on art or music 
appreciation. The instructors are all the 
people participating, especially the prisoners 


who soon find themselves treated as people, 
perhaps for the first time. It becomes a 
healing experience for the inmates, the 
students and the professor who is there more 
as a consultant and research person than as 
an authority. 


Or the classroom might be a home for the 
aged, where the discussion might be the 
early history of that community where these 
people are themselves the experts, not the 
young PhD. Or it might be an institution for 
the mentally retarded where the topic might 
be psychology. The people - suffering 
alienation and exclusion from society show 
what has happened to them. They have an 
expertise through their direct knowledge. 


Or it might be a City Penitentiary for Men, 
where the course might be on penal reform. 
Many of these people are more expert than 
any judge or~-lawyer or Professor of 
Jurisprudence. 


MODEL II — CENTRES IN DISPERSAL 


What is the role of Centres (lay, ecumenical, 
social concern, etc.) confronted with the 
challenge of liberating education with and 
among people? 


Centres mostly have a ‘come-structure’ — 
inviting people to come on to the premises 
and do things decided on there. ‘Go- 
structures’ must be developed instead. The 
Centre must become a base for moving out 
into the country into concrete situations, 
working there with people, identifying their 
needs, their difficulties, their hopes and 
aspirations: with them working out 
solutions, or at least approaches and 
strategies. This was called ‘dis-inventing the 
Centre through meeting the world where 
it is.’ 


An example was given from Madagascar 
where a mobile team of four members 


moves every two months to a regional centre 
Or group and, after enquiries and setting 
programmes, testing them with the 
participants and evaluating them, they 
return — but revisit again and again. 


Another scheme is called the RRD 
Programme. RRD stands for Reconciliation, 
Reconstruction and Development. This was 
a programme that was started as the war was 
finishing in Nigeria. 


The aim is to try and increase contacts 
between people in different parts of Nigeria 
by bringing people together to assist the 
processes of reconciliation, the recon- 
struction of attitudes and relationships, and 
a more even development through the whole 
of Nigeria. We do this in a number of ways; 
chiefly through the formation of groups in 
different parts of Nigeria. There are about 
50 of these groups with some in each of the 
twelve states of Nigeria. They use a common, 
fairly basic study programme. Exchange 
visits between the groups and between the 
different States of Nigeria are encouraged. 


The groups meet in area conferences. For 
instance, these fifty groups met in seven area 
conferences in December of last year, on 
topics about youth. We have a number of 
national conferences, some of which are held 
in cooperation with other organizations. We 
have recently had a conference on the 
Christian Challenge in Medical Practice 
which was held in cooperation with the 
Nigeria Voluntary Agency Medical Services 
Committee. The week before that, we had a 
conference in the Northern part of Nigeria 
on the question of religious and moral 
education, which is an issue of considerable 
interest in Nigeria, as the Government is 
increasingly taking over control of schools. 


We have a work camp which is going on at 
the moment in a part of the Central States 
for rebuilding a bridge; and there are people 
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from some of these fifty groups from ail 
parts of Nigeria taking part in that work 
camp. And then in August of this year, we 
are cooperating with the Nigerian 
Experiment in International Living and 
Inter-State Living, in which quite a large 
number of senior school students will be 
taking part in an interchange of students 
between the various States. We’ve been able 
to highlight also the problem of 
development, especially rural development 
showing how the churches could make their 
contribution to this with smallscale rural 
development projects, how they have the 
power of choice in the kind of projects that 
they undertake and how this can contribute 
to the development of the nation as a whole. 


The groups, as they are set up, are free to 
develop on their own lines, as to how they 
are going to follow through this programme 
of reconciliation, reconstruction and 
development. | would say we haven't really 
got down to the village level, our groups are 
mainly in towns, some of them in schools 
and colleges, some of them in fairly small 
towns, well scattered through Nigeria — they 
are not just in the main cities. But | would 
say as yet we haven't really got down to the 
village level although there are already in 
existence a number of Christian agricultural 
programmes that do this very thing and get 
through to people right at the village level, 
including the small village. 


! think the programme has a number of 
distinctive features. One, that we have tried 
to encourage reconciliation between the 
groups that have been most estranged as a 
result of the war — and those are the groups 
that made up the original so-called Biafra. 
We have worked hard on this. We have had a 
member of staff from that area of Nigeria, 
from the beginning of the Programme, and 
this had helped tremendously because the 
two members of staff that we have had both 
had first-hand experience of suffering during 
the war and suffering on opposite sides. 
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That’s one distinctive feature. Another 
distinctive feature is the fact that the groups 
are spread all through Nigeria, including the 
areas — and they were in the majority — that 
weren't physically affected by the war. 
These groups are really interdenominational, 
very many of them have quite strong Roman 
Catholic participation, and this is something 
that really seems to have fired the 
imagination of people at the local level. 


These groups keep going through local 
initiative. The staff of the programme — we 
have two full-time staff members on the 
programme who work as a team — do a lot 
of hard travelling. They may spend perhaps 
twelve hours in a place and meet people, 
then call a meeting in the evening — that is 
the setting up of the group. Then the group 
has to get on with it. It gets written material, 
study material and so on from the institute 
in Ibadan, and they may get another visit 
from the staff in six months, but largely 
they are on their own. Besides with the 
stimulus of the written material of a 
programme in which they can participate 
they also have the stimulus of national 
conferences, work camps and so on. 


MODEL II! - TOWARDS FREEDOM 


‘Leadership Linkage’ 


Some élitism is necessarily related to 
leadership, but the élitist concept which 
implies that it is always the same group 
which is the leader must be overcome. 
There is an inherited drive to self- 
perpetuation in such groups so that they 
continue to hold a dominating position. The 
self-destruction of leadership must be in-built 
so that the leadership is handed over, and 


new leadership brought out with the 


capacity for re-producing itself. We can only 
do justice to the tremendous number of 
potential leaders if those who are given 
leadership responsibilities are seen not so 


much as trainers but as linkers — to bring 
together those who can do things effectively 
and let new leadership emerge from among 
them. Helping people to discover their 
resources and set up effective communication 
and cooperation does not require prestige 
status. This new type of élite has low 


visibility because it stands among people. 


Centres could experiment with a new type 
of training aimed at the formation of the 
‘servant-élite’. 


Linkage will include the _ sharing’ of 
information and will allow for the discovery 
of new resources, and the stumbling upon 
other contacts, found as by accident: the 
Crete Consultation was itself an example of 
such a linkage process. 


Liberation Strategies 


There are many areas of conflict in 
international, national and inter-personal 
relationships that are quieted, suppressed, 
repressed, avoided or submerged. This 
avoidance of conflict only serves to continue 
and prolong the conflict and not release its 
creativity. Examples of this suppression and 
avoidance in Centres of Social Concern are 
Dialogue Meetings which seek ‘the lowest 
common denominator’ of agreement rather 
than justice; the application of behavioural 
norms which bring sanctions against the 
expression of anger and strong difference of 
opinion; the assumption that oneness in 
Christ means oneness in social goals; the 
avoidance of confrontation and the stress 
placed on mutual understanding instead; and 
the failure to establish specific and clear 
social change goals and strategies with the 
Conference participants. 


Three models were produced for the 
exploration of these possibilities: 

(1) Bring persons from countries where 
political kidnapping or nationalization of 
business has taken place to tell why these 
actions have been taken. 


(2) Stop using personnel to study social 
issues and use them to organize opposition 
to oppression. 

(3) Bring only persons from ‘one side’ of 
an issue to the Centre to develop their 
position before they confront the structures 
to which they are opposed. 

The strategies identified for producing social 
change covered collaboration, education, 
conflict, conscientization and community 
organization. 


In collaboration, all the parties agree that a 
certain issue needs to be dealt with and that 
they can work together for a common end, 
using a Common or co-ordinated process. 


In education the organizer or change agent 
assumes that not everyone understands the 
issues and that, when a number of people are 
informed as to the nature of the issues, they 
will act. 


When the method is that of conflict, the 
change agent assumes that the opponent will 
not collaborate, that it is not possible to 
educate him, and so one must use power 
(e.g. the vote, political pressure, demon- 
stration, other forms of force) to achieve 
SUCCESS. 


In conscientization it is assumed by the 
change agent that the people already have 
the information within them to act, but 
that this information is not in their con- 
sciousness, A process must be developed to 
help them become aware of their plight 
and to be hopeful that they can achieve 
change. 


In community organization, an expert on 
the subject is brought in who trains a cadre 
of persons in community organization 
change-strategies. This training is done only 
partly in the classroom, mostly in doing the 
organizing itself. The most important part of 
the training is the actual organizing of the 
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community and the reflection on the 
organizing experience. 


Concrete instances of how these strategies 
are worked out were provided as follows: 
The first strategy was used in Africa and 
Canada where personnel to be involved in 
- social change are brought in small cadres to 
the training place for three phases of 
training: 


1. Becoming aware of who you are. 

2. Becoming aware of who you are in a 
group. 

3. Becoming aware of who you are in the 
community. 


After training in these three areas, each of 
the ‘back home’ cadres develops specific 
strategies to deal with specific social change 
objectives. In the case of the African 
situation, personnel from the training 
Organization go when asked to the particular 
situation where each cadre is at work, and 
helps in the implementation of the project. 


A second process was described coming out 
of a pre-seminary school in the Caribbean. 
In addition to the usual classroom lecture, 
reading, discussion process, exposure- 
reflection methods were used. That is, the 
students are sent into the community for 
certain kinds of experiences and come back 
to the school for reflection on_ their 
experience. Further, in this particular 
situation, it was clear that the real, regular 
involvement of the staff in social change was 
a very important aspect of social change 
training. The fact that the staff is identified 
with action (though not always successful 
action) in experience proves to be significant 
in the conscientization of the students. In 
other words, using the fruits of labour in the 
field of social change helps the students 
become hopeful about the possibilities 
within their power for becoming social 
change activators. 
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Thirdly, the Paulo Freire method was 
referred to. This method is used with people 
who are not aware of their oppression. 
There are five steps, as follows: 

a) The change agents go to a village and ask 
permission from the responsible people to 
investigate with the people what their 
situation is. After getting this permission the 
team discuss life in the village with the 
people. 

b) After getting an understanding of the 
village life, pictures (photos or drawings) 
are made depicting village life. 

c) These pictures are then shown to the 
villagers and through the use of socratic 
questioning villagers are led to discover the 
oppressive character of their situation. 

d) As the villagers become aware of their 
situation and talk about it, the change agent 
team is taking notes about their condition. 
From this information the team develops 
courses to be taught to the villagers related 
to the villagers’ concerns. 

e) Finally the ‘courses’ are presented to the 
villagers in ‘cultural circles’. Education in 
economics, politics and any other expressed 
need is given. 


The fourth method was illustrated by a 
centre in the United States. The issue the 
centre was working on was white racism in 
churches. The process went as follows. First 
the centre must have local churches willing 
to participate. Once such churches are 
located, a contract is developed which 
includes the length of time the group in 
the church will be working, and finance, and 
an assessment of the likely kinds of 
involvement. Thirdly, one to two months are 
spent in regular meetings helping the 
participants to increase their level of trust in 
each other and to build them into a team. 
Fourthly, the team then investigates their 
church and community to find where 
individual and institutional racism is located. 
After gathering their data, the group makes 
a decision as to one specific problem they 


will work on, develop a strategy to work on 
it, and implement the strategy. 


The Community Organization process is as 
follows: the organizers become acquainted 
with the community they are working in, 
and then they seek to get legitimacy in that 
community. That is, the organizer must be 
seen as one who has resources which will be 
valuable to the people, so that the people 
perceive the organizer as not presenting a 
threat to the community. 


Next the organizers help the people become 
aware of their problems and aware also that 
they can do something about them. This ts 
done by starting with very small objectives 
which are easily achieved. Once these 
objectives have been achieved the people 
of the community will begin to have a new 
perception of themselves: that is, ‘We are 
people who can get what we want’. Having 
achieved small objectives, the community 
can then address itself to larger and more 
difficult targets. 


It should be noted that in this process the 
organizer always stays behind the scenes, 
never taking credit for what is happening — 
only the community people take credit for 
what happens. Further, one important role 
of an organizer is to be a storehouse of 
appropriate strategies in each given situation. 
Finally, the organizing process usually works 
through and with existing organizations, 


MODEL IV — NATION WIDE 
ACTION PROGRAMME 


The ‘‘Inter-Church Peace Council’ tn 
Holland has received the official task from 
the churches of examining the problems of 
war and peace under its own responsibility, 
of presenting them in a_ generally 
understandable form to the public and of 
beginning the necessary action. Representa- 


tives of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, of 
the Evangelical Brotherhood, the Quakers, 
the Reformed Church, the Old Catholic 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church are, 
amongst others, working together in the 
IKV. 


The Peace Week is the most important 
activity of the Peace Council. This week is 
preceded by action, but it is also the 
source of long-term projects. For many 
people, the Peace Week represents their first 
encounter with the problems of peace. As a 
model, it is also highly considered in the 
international field. 


With the help of action groups, pastors, 
teachers and mass media, the Peace Week is 
being brought to the notice of numerous 
sectors of the population. At the moment, 
more than 300 action groups are standing by 
the Inter-Church Peace Council. About 
10,000 pastors are taking part in the Peace 
Week through their sermons and prayers. 
Strong and growing interest is also apparent 
in schools. During the Peace Week, the radio, 
above all else, is spreading the subjects of 
this week by means of special programmes. 
The fact that many _  non-confessional 
organizations are collaborating in the Peace 
Week is ensuring further dissemination. The 
Peace Council is particularly in favour of 
cooperation with the church congregations, 
without, however, losing contact with the 
committed action groups. Any connections 
with political parties will be refused. 
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The Peace Week is setting itself topical 
themes. The theme for 1972 is: 


“THE POWER OF EUROPE” 


Intense discussions are taking place in the 
Netherlands on defence problems. Some 
groups are demanding a European nuclear 
_ force — a dangerous development. It must 
therefore be considered how the security of 

Europe can be organized in a less dangerous 

manner and = what contribution — the 

Netherlands can make to this. 

Two series of problems are in the centre of 

the Peace Week: 

— Does deterrence provide the world with 
real peace? 

— How does the European Economic 
Community (EEC) contribute to the well- 
being of the world? 

With reference to the economic power of 

Europe, the following questions will be 

posed: 

— How are the countries of the Eastern 
bloc reacting to the EEC? 

— Is the Soviet Union afraid that the EEC 
is attracting the smaller Eastern European 
countries to itself? Are no new 
developments to be feared in this case, as 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968? 

— What is the attitude of the EEC countries 
towards the World Trade Conference in 
Santiago de Chile? How are they reacting 
to the demands of UNCTAD I/l? The 
developing countries will demand to also 
have their say in monetary questions and 
better outlets for their raw materials and 
agricultural products, as well as more 
development aid. 

— How will the growing economic power of 
Europe, by means of its enlargement by 
four more countries, be used? Only to its 
own advantage? Or also to the advantage 
of all the developing countries? 

(This project was described in Crete. The 

text is from \nformation no. 2 March 1972 

pp. 27-28, published by Church and Society 

in Europe, Brussels.) 
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COMMUNICATION BY ACCIDENT 


This process begins with the assumption that 
situations which are breaking down are also 
breaking open. ‘’New’’ people with fresh 
potential can be discovered in such 
situations. Resources are in existence which 
may be discovered and used in the more 
open situation now provided. 


In technologically advanced countries there 
are means of discovering resources and 
making them available at points of promise. 
Telephones will not be as readily available 
or as efficient in many parts of the world as 
they are in the USA, yet some sparks may 
fly to other countries. 


What may be thrown up are new and 
unexpected factors in_ the _ situation, 
enablement possibilities which had not been 
suspected, and new problems which had not 
been diagnosed. This allows a move out of 
situations marked by apathy and staleness 
into new realms of possibility. 


Three such examples were shared: 
TREASURE HUNT 


How can we find out where the resources are 
when you need them? The present efforts at 
compilation in books, newsletters or 
computers are not satisfactory: the 
information is obsolete by the time you get 
it. But there is a very quick way to have 
direct access to information you want: 
through a_ telephone process we _ call 
“Treasure Hunt’. It is a way of discovering 
at the given moment what people are doing 
the important things in a given area, like 
drug addiction, or race relations, or 
alternative educational models, or work with 
the aged or handicapped, or whatever. 
There are three basic steps. The first. is 
theological, namely do you really believe 
that the resources exist? That is terribly 
important. Without that expectation you do 


not find them. It is another way of saying 
that the breakdown of a society can be its 
breaking open and that where crisis has 
taken place, you will also find, usually, some 
new people emerging who come out of the 
crisis now seeing things quite differently and 
doing some new and creative things. But we 
believe the existing communication system, 
being up-and-down and not across from 
person to person, does not usually tell us 
where these hidden resources are. So the 
second step is to find them. You do this by 
a kind of telephone rumour system. You get 
on the phone and start calling people you 
think might know, and follow up any leads 
that they give you; and within a matter of 
hours, we have discovered, you come up 
with five or six people doing some 
enormously imaginative things — but not in 
the institutions where you expected to 
find them. 


This is where we have to have a system that 
allows for the accidental discovery of 
information — where you find something 
you were not looking for, and then link 
neople together around it. That is step 
three. If you find people doing the same 
thing who do not know of the existence of 
the others, they will usually be willing to 
come together at their own expense in a 
few days, notice. Their coming together will 
move them from a single-track approach to a 
problem, to a multi-track one which could 
create a moment of “synergy” that is, a 
moment of creative outburst of energy. 
It is like a human “thermonuclear reactor 
pile’. 


WANTS LINE 


During the civil rights days in Chicago it 
was recognized that people in a metropolitan 
area who were all working on the same thing 
were not making communication with each 
other until too late. Things were there but 


nobody knew it. So they set up little 
speaker-phone telephone devices in 14 
locations throughout Chicago so that you 
could get to that little device in a church, 
library or university and once a week for a 
period of time people who were looking for 
resources and needed help would gather in 
these 14 different locations. Ideas were very 
quickly shared on the basis of the needs that 
people had. We are now working with such a 
system. Those who are not in touch with one 
another, who do not even know what each 


other are doing, may, in the process, begin 
to discover things about activities in their 
own back yard and start linking up. The 
fascinating feature of this system is that it 
begins with the direct and urgent needs of 
ordinary people. 


We have found that almost any time you do 
this, somebody listening in on the system is 
going to say “‘Hey, we just did that last 
year’, or “We are planning to do it’, or 
“‘We just heard somebody who did it”. 
You almost always pick up that information. 
We are now trying to do this in a total 
systems approach, that is begin with the 
“wants” in a local community and then 
move the unmet needs up to regional, 
national and even to a global level. This is 
nota printed system, it is not a computerized 
storage system (which is obsolete as soon as 
you make it); but is a constant, ‘on-top-of’ 
instant access to information. In a sense it is 
a living ‘yellow pages’ of human resources. 
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ACTION GROUPS CATALYST 


Some years ago we attempted to bring the 
German Kirchentag to America which meant 
the mobilizing of all kinds of resources in a 
given community with a team of outside 
experts coming in. But after attempting this 
procedure — which eventually took the form 
of an electronic town meeting, television and 
radio feedbacks, small civic group discussions 
and so forth meeting — we decided to run it 
upside down, because the citizens were still 
feeling powerless when people were being 
thus bombarded by electronic messages. So 
instead we began to organize very small 
groups in homes, but along the lines of their 
being viable action groups, that is, people 
who could do something to a particular 
institute or community if they become so 
motivated. People were mobilized, according 
to congregations, neighbourhoods, civic 
groups, companies, industries and so forth. 
And for five or six weeks they met in their 
homes to discuss a problem. Speaker-phone 
systems were installed in each of the homes 
so that they had direct telephone access to 
resource persons. 


This whole programme was adopted in the 
Pacific North West two years ago in the USA 
to deal with ecology. Hundreds of small 


groups were organized through churches, 
civic organizations, schools, etc., to meet for 
6 or 7 weeks to do several things. 


One was to view a series of television 
programmes made by the large commercial 
station in the Washington State Area. These 
documentaries, which were made locally, 


showed possible futures that could occur to 
that part of the country in twenty years. 


The small groups were given resources so 
that they could discover for themselves 
in their own community what they could 
do about air pollution, water pollution, 
noise pollution, etc. Many small action 
groups emerged out of this. The initiative 
was started through a _ regional human 
resource centre started by the church called 
“CHOICE”, which stands for Centre for 
Human Organization in Changing Environ- 
ments. It however did not serve as the host, 
but only the catalyst; and the programme, 
when it happened, was under the sponsorship 
of an ad hoc agency called the Puget Sound 
Coalition involving government agencies, 
universities, mass media, church groups and 
others. The agency is self-destructing in a 
sense that once the small groups had been 
given the tools to move for themselves the 
coalition had finished its task. 
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Where can one learn to fish? Here is a list of Centres, Academies, 
Retreat Houses engaged in the business of lay training. It is by no 

means exhaustive and we hope that those who know of places not 

listed here will tell us. Most of the following centres have a full-time 
staff and a wide variety of programmes. Symbols have been used to 

help show what each does. The key is below. To help prepare a fuller 
revised list please send your comments and information to Ralph Young, 
World Council of Churches, 150 Route de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, 
SWITZERLAND. 


Hook, line and sinker 


ae Conferences i Consulting Services 

dts Training Courses v Spiritual Retreats 

rg Study and Research ina Community Service 

ae: Group Encounters 1) Communications 

noe Action Training din Extension Education 

the Parish Services Pe Residential Centres 
AUSTRIA FINLAND 
Bildungshaus Deutschfeistritz Institute of the Church of Finland 
A 8121 Deutschfeistritz 208 Suomen Kirkon Seurakuntaopiston 
Tel. 03127/320 04400 Jarvenpaa 

Tel. Helsinki 28 72 91 
he a 


fae i 


Evangelische Akademie Wien 
Albert-Schweitzer-Haus 
Schwarzspanierstr. 13 


Postfach 15 Larkkulla-stiftelsen 
A 1096 Wien IX 1030 Karis 
Tel. 42 61 06 Tel. 3-01-12 


ade £ Awe ey 
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FRANCE 


Centre d’Accueil et de Recherches 
Touristiques 

31, Rue Emilien-Dumas 

30250 Sommieres 

Tel. (66) 8003/03 


a Ln 


Centre de Glay 
25 Glay (Doubs) 
Tek 92 14,54 


Fa 


Centre Protestant de ’Quest 
19 Celles-sur-Belle (D.S.) 
Tel. 44 


CR 


Centre Protestant de Recherche 
et Rencontres 

41, rue Ronsard 

59 Tourcoing 

Tel. 747479 


Af 


Centre Protestant de Rencontres 
et de Recherches de Villemétrie 
8, Villa du Parc Montsouris 
Paris 14€me 

Tel. Boissy-le-Cutté (Essone) | 


Fa oy 


“Lieb frauenberg”’ 

La Maison de I’Eglise 
67360 Woerth — Goersdorf 
Tel. (88) 09 31 21 


Fate 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Evangelische Akademie Arnoldshain 
6381 Arnoldshain iber Bad Homburg 
v.d.H. 

Tel. Schmitten 060 84/515/516 


Aw ilmany 


Evangelische Akademie Bad Boll 
7325 Bad Boll uber Goppingen 
Tel. 071 64/351 


© fe 
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Evangelische Akademie 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Postfach 1360 
Marienstr. 31 

2360 Bad Segeberg 
Tel. 0 45 51/3097-9 


af. 


Evangelische Akademie Berlin 
Konigstr. 64 b (Office) 

Am Kleinen Wannsee 19 (Centre) 
1000 Berlin 39 

Tel. 8054 31/80 66 23 


© £84 


Evangelische Sozialakademie 
Friedewald 

5241 Friedewald tiber Betzdorf/Sieg 
Tel. 0 27 43/391/392 © 


mie £9 4 


Evangelische Akademie Hamburg 
Esplanade 15/16 

2000 Hamburg 36 

Tel. 34 12 64/65 


Evangelische Akademie Hofgeismar 
Schlésschen Schonburg 
Postfach 1205 


3520 Hofgeismar 
Tel. 056 71/741 


Aa fe 


Evangelische Akademie Baden 
Blumenstr. 7 

Postfach 2269 

7500 K.arlsruhe 

Tel.,07 20/147440 


ade fa 


Evangelische Akademie Rheinland- 
Westfalen 

Haus Ortlohn 

Baarstr. 59-61 

586 Iserlohn 

Tel. 2 24 79/2 24 96 


mats £ ts 


Evangelische Akademie Hannover 
3055 Loccum tiber Wunstorf 
Fel 057 66/321) 322 


A fn a 


Evangelische Akademie Rheinlana- 
Westfalen 

Haus der Begegnung 
Uhlenhorstweg 29 

4330 Milheim/ Ruhr 

Tel. 3.2201 


Fl 


Evangelische Akademie Oldenburg 
2902 Rastede-Hankhausen 
Tel. 0 44 02/2239 


oe 


Evangelische Akademie Pfalz 
Gr. Himmelsgasse 6 

6720 Speyer 

Tel:0.62 32/6081 


FA 


Evangelische Akademie Tutzing 
Am Starnberger See 

8132 Schloss Tutzing 

Tel. Tutzing 666 


af 


Sozialamt der Evangelischen Kirche 
Haus Villigst 

5845 Villigst bei Schwerte/Ruhr 
Tel. Schwerte 32 44/32 46 


aie fa 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Carberry Tower 
Musselburgh 
Midlothian 


A 


Carrs Lane Church Centre 
Birmingham B4 7SX 
Tel. 021/643 6151 


fa oy 


Corrymeela Community 
8 Upper Crescent 
Belfast BTT-INT 

Tel. 021/643 6151 


Ae BK 


Tona Community 
Ilona by Oban, Argyll (in summer) 
Tel. 214 


Bas BH 


Iona Community House (in winter) 
214 Clyde Street 

Glasgow C. | 

Tel. 044-221-4921 


Bac ts aA 


Moor Park College 
Farnham, Surrey 
Tel. 6401 


mie {oe 


Scottish Churches’ House 
Dunblane, Perthshire 
Tel. 35 88/9 


pace se 


St. George’s House 
Windsor Castle 
Tel. 61341 


A 


The Royal Foundation of 

St. Katherine 

Butcher Row, London E14 8DS 
Tel. 01 799 3540/1003 


A} 


William Temple College 
The University Precinct 
Manchester M156PB 
Pel 273: $2 28 


Aw £4 


GREECE 


Orthodox Academy 
Gonia-Chania 

Crete 

Tel. Kolymbari 245 


Fae 


NETHERLANDS 


Vormingscentrum “Den Alerdinck”’ 
Alerdinckweg 6 

Laag-zuthem (Ov.) near Zwolle 

Tel. 052 90/284,483 


A 
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“De Vuurslag”’ 
Eikeboomlaan 8 

Joppe (Gld) near Deventer 
Tel. 057 59/1832 


Fa 


Woodbrookershuis 
84 Barchem (Gld.) 
Tel. 057 34/443 


m £8mq 


Arbeiders Gemeenschap der 
Woodbrookers 

Bentveldweg 3 

Bentveld 

Tel. 025 00-413 01 


a fx 


Vormingscentrum “de Haaf”’ 
Natteweg 9 

Postbus 43 

Bergen/Nh. 

Tel. 0 22 08/4141 


Ba sts 


Oecumenisch Vormingscentrum 
“Hedenesse”’ 

Cadzand (Zeeland) 

Tel. 011 79/654 


Ba st a 


Institut “Kerk en Wereld”’ 
De Horst 1 

Driebergen 

Tel. 034 38/2241 


mate £4 


“Stichting De Klencke”’ 
Klenckerweg 13 
Oosterhesselen 

Tek: 229,514 


Fa 


Arbeiders Gemeenschap der 
Woodbrookers 


Kortehemmen 
am) 


Stichting Oud-Poelgeest 
Kasteel Oud-Poelgeest 
Oegstgeest 

Tel. 017 10/5 2445 


af 


Vormingscentrum ‘‘De Oorsprong”’ 


St. Nicolaasga (Friesland) 
Tel. 051 34/532 


a ae 
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PORTUGAL 


Centro Ecuménico Reconciliacao 
Apartado 88 

Buarcos — Figueira da Foz 

Tel. Figueira da Foz 2 26 17 


A 


SWEDEN 


S: ta Katharinastiftelsen 
180 21 Oesterskar 
Tel. 0764/200 02 


BA he 


Stiftsgarden 
Rattvik 
Tel. 1 1025 


moe 


Sigtunastiftelsen 
Sigtuna 
Tel. 0760/502 28 


mse £ 


SWITZERLAND 


Boldern 

Evang. Tagungs- und Studienzentrum 
8708 Mannedorf 

Tel. 01/74 06 77 


mae £. 


Boldernhaus 

Voltastr. 27 (Postfach) 
8044 Zurich 

Tel. 01/47 73 61 


fa £ 


Reformierte Heimstdtte Gwatt 
3645 Gwatt bei Thun 
Tel. 033/36 31 31 


ase {x 


John Knox House 

27, chemin des Créts 

1218 Grand-Saconnex/Geneva 
Tel. (022) 3485 40 


Lon 


Evang. Heimstatte “Leuenberg’ 
4434 Holstein, BL 
Tel. 061/84 6481 


As: fi 


’ 


Le Louverain 
2206 Les Geneveys s/Coffrane 
Tel. 038/57 16 66 


oe 


Reformierte Heimstatte auf dem 
Rugel 

5707 Seengen 

Tel. 064/54 1603 


mie fx 


Centre de Sornetan 
2711 Sornetan 
Tel. 032/91 95 35 


ae fy 


Evangelische Heimstatte Wartensee 
9400 Rorschacherberg 
Tel. 071/41 16 26 


i 


Hof de Planis 
7221 Stels ob Schiers 
Tel. 081/53 11 49 


a rg 


Viktoriahaus Reuti 
6082 Reuti-Hasliberg 
Tel. 036/71 11 21 


1 


Zwingliheim 
9658 Wildhaus 
Tel. 074/5 11 23 


Fa oy 


CAMEROUN 


Presbyterian Church Centre 
P.O. Box 57 

Mankon, Mezam Division 
West Cameroun 
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Presbyterian Lay Training Centre 
P.O. Box 145 

Kumba, Meme Division 

West Cameroun 
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DAHOMEY 


Centre Chrétien d’Accueil et de 
Formation 

B:P. 176 

Porto-Novo 


Fa 


ETHIOPIA 


YMCA Conference and Lay 
Training Centre 

P.O. Box 335 

Addis Ababa 

Tel. 13455 and 1 3456 
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GHANA 


Ramseyer Training Centre 
P.O. Box 10 
Abetifi 


eK 


KENYA 


Limuru Conference and Training 
Centre 

P.O. Box 212 

Limuru, via Nairobi 

Tel. Tigoni 347 and 443 


adem fu 


Presb. Church of East Africa 
Lay Training Centre 
P.O. Kikuyu 


moe ty 


Wesley Lay Training Centre 
P.O. Box 8622 
Mombasa 


TB 


MADAGASCAR 


Centre de Formation Chreéetienne 
Tlafy 

B.P. 7037 

Tananarive 

Tel. 424.42 
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MALAWI 


United Church Lay Training Centre 
Chilema 
P.O. Kasupe 
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NIGERIA 


Institute of Church and Society 
Oyo Road 

P.O. Box 4020 

Ibadan 

Tel; 22078 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Christian Academy in Southern 
Africa 

PrO <B0x-1 7287 

Hillbrow 

Johannesburg 
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Edendale Lay Ecumenical Centre 
P.O. Box 63 
Plessislaer, Natal 


Fae 


- Wilgespruit Fellowship Centre 
P.O. Box 81 

Roodepoort, Transvaal 

Tel. 763-2650 
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TANZANIA 


Conference and Training Centre 
PiQ, Box:372 

Dodoma 

Tel. 46 


Ba ot 


UGANDA 


St. Andrew’s Community Centre 
P.O. Box 614 

Mbale 

Tel. 2610 
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ZAMBIA 


Mindolo Ecumenical Centre 
P.O. Box 1493 

Kitwe 

Tel. 8471 2/3 
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INDIA 


Ecumenical Christian Centre 
Whitefield P.O. 

Bangalore South, Mysore State 
Tel. Whitefield 3 
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Ecumenical Social & Industrial 
Institute 

Bidhan Nagar 

Durgapur, W.B. 

Tel. 5817 


Se 


Community Service Centre Kilpauk 
Balfour Road 

Kilpauk 

Madras 10 


aid fms 


Apostolate of the Laity 

Madurai & Ramnad Diocese 
Church of South India 
Devakottai P.O., Ramnad District 
Tamil Nadu, Madras State 
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INDONESIA 


Ecumenical Lay Centre Malang 
Sukun 18 

P.O. Box 49 

Malang 


BY ts A 


Panitia Wisma Oikumene 
13-B Djalan Gudang 
Sukabumi 


Fa 


JAPAN 


Nippon Christian Academy 
Oiso Academy House 
259-01 Ninomiya 

P.O. Box 2 

Kanagawa 


Ba ois 


Nippon Christian Academy 
Kansai Academy House 


Sakyo-ku Ichijoji Takenouchi-cho 23 


606 Kyoto 
Tel. (075) 701-0701 
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HONG KONG 


Practical Training Centre 
Holy Carpenter Church 
No. 1, Dyer Avenue 
Hung Hom, Kowloon 
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KOREA 


Korea Christian Academy 
Central P.O. Box 638 
Seoul 


Sis £ st 


TAIWAN 


Taiwan Christian Academy — North 


28 Nan-Yang Street 
Taipei 
Tel. 28898 
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Taiwan Christian Academy 
274-1 Youth Road 
Tainan 


afl me 


PAPUA-NEW GUINEA 


Malmatluan Training Centre 
P.O: Box 90 
Rabaul, P.N.G. 
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CANADA 


Atlantic Christian Training School 
Box 159 
Tatamagouche, Nova Scotia 


me ae 


Aurora Conference Centre 
R.R. 2 
Aurora, Ontario 
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Caledon Hills Lay Training Centre 
100 Balmoral Avenue 
Toronto 7, Ontario 


ma f£etoem 


Ecumenical Institute of Canada 
11 Madison Avenue 
Toronto 180, Ontario 


gate £ 


Five Oaks Christian Workers Centre 


Box 216 
Paris, Ontario 


pce its BR 


Naramata Centre for Continuing 
Education 
Naramata, B.C. 


mcs em 


Prairie Christian Training Centre 
Box 139 
Fort Qu’Appele, Sask. 


Ca a 


at 


Sorrento Lay Training Centre Institute for Advanced Pastoral 


Box 99 Studies 
Sorrento, B.C. 380 Lone Pine Road 

? . Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 48013 
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am 


Huron College 
Huron, South Dakota 57350 


ere Aw fete 


CENCOAD 
th it A 
Sona: Ste 57105 Institute of Church Renewal 
— P.O. Box 49066 
afe@m Atlanta, Ga. 30329 


Se kh i d's 
Centre for Parish Development 
329 East School Avenue 


Naperville, Illinois 605-40 Laymen's Academy for 
fF Oecumenical Studies 
my af rf 5B tbe ‘e 14 Boltwood Avenue 
Box 452 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
CHARIS — Ecumenical Centre for a 6 


Church and Community 
Concordia College 


Moorhead, Mi t 
eae! eee The Laymen’s Movement 
a oe rf ‘i ems Wainwright House 


Rye, New York 


CHOICE — Centre for Human Ae 
Organization in Changing Environments 

Pacific Lutheran University 

Tacoma, Washington 98447 Kirkridge 


dis £ 3% 52 oe iB mt iin Bangor, Pennsylvania 
oe 


COMMIT — Centre of Metropolitan 


Mission in-Service Training Koinonia Foundation 
817 West 34th Street Pikesville, Box 5774 
Los Angeles, California 90007 Baltimore, Md. 21208 


A cok im ds 4 


Ecumenical Institute Lutheran Institute for 
3444 Congress Parkway Religious Studies 
Chicago, Illinois 60624 Seguin, Texas 78155 


Tel. (312) 722-34 44 
MoS se mH i 2% oc Bm 


MAP 
Grail Centre 101 S. 13th Street 
Grailville, Loveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
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New York Theological Seminary 
235 East 49th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Tel. (212) 355-44 34 


S02 dhe 


Northeastern Iowa Human Resource 
Center 

501 First Street N.W. 

Elkader, Iowa 52043 


{sx <8 


Packard Manse 
583 Plain Street 
Stoughton, Mass. 02072 


ae £28 


Pendle Hill 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 


fen 


Shadybrook House 
Mentor, Ohio 


A. KH 


Yokefellow Institute 
920 Earlham Drive 
Richmond, Indiana 47374 


ad f+ ee 


ARGENTINA 


Commission for Studies of the River 
Plate Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches 

Tucuman 358, 6° L. 

Buenos Aires 


BOLIVIA 


Lay Training Programme 
Methodist Church 
Casilla 356 

La Paz 
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BRAZIL 


Academia Evangélica 

c/o Pastor Egon Koch 

Rua Senhor dos Passos 202 
Porto Alegre, R.S. 


fae £ 


CHILE 


Academia Evangéelica 
c/o Mr. Oscar Zimmer 
Casilla 16067 
Santiago 


tf 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CEPAE 
Benigno F. Rojas 67 (Altos) 
Santo Domingo 


{vam 
HAITI 


CHISS 
rue Bonne Foi 23 
Port-au-Prince 


femd 


MEXICO 


Centro de Estudios Ecuménicos 
Guty Cardenas No. 131 
Mexico 20 


PANAMA 


San Megalito Community House 
Panama City 


$i os se ke 
URUGUAY 


Centro Emmanuel 
Colonia Valdense 
Colonia 


fs © 
Instituto Ecuménico 
Casilla de Correos 2123 


Distrito 5 
Montevideo 


fa £ 
VENEZUELA 


G. Bender Escuela (Pentecostal 
Community) 

Apt. 572 

Barquisimeto 
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Kitwe Art Training Centre, Zambia. Oiso Academy House, Japan. 


Farm School, Mindolo, Zambia. 


The Library, Sigtuna, Sweden. Kyoto Academy House, Japan. 


Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland. 


Chapel, lona Community, Scotland. Community planning by lay people, U.S.A. 


Institute of Church and Society, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


Centre for Parish Development, Naperville, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


Work camp, East Central State, Nigeria. 


We have had a chance to learn from the 
Orthodox — but they show little sign of 
being ready to learn from us. 


At last Africa is not only given 
attention but given the chance to 
set priorities for a world 
conference. 


It was as if, when Africans 
spoke, the whole Consultation 
stood to attention. That was 
not the case with the rest 
OF US. 


We can't get fruits in the world 
unless we have roots in Jesus 
Christ. No fruits without roots. 


The insensitivity of people to 
other cultures and backgrounds 
still amazes me. 


We must get rid of the Western 
rationalistic way of thinking and 
theologising. 


You have not listened to 
the silence of the Chinese- 
area Asians. 


We work with too few 
stereotypes of oppression 
and suffering. 


The Easter meal 
emphasises the identifi- 
cation of the Resur- 
rection event and the 
material world, of the 
meeting of  God’s 
celebration of life and 
man’s celebration. 


Conflict is not something to be avoided. It has value to create and 
release energy for social change. It can liberate anger, it can direct 
anger at appropriate targets. Without conflict there would be neither 
growth nor change. But how can Centres foster that kind of conflict 
in individuals, systems and society, which will help growth and 
development to take place? We need to experience life wastefully 
at times. 


Academies cannot be asked to put pressure on 
companies about what they do _ with 
investments. 


Women got their usual low valuation. 


The main thing with 
groups is to release the 
charismata of the 
members. 


You Westerners keep 
steamrolling us. 


We have models in Africa from 
which the rest of the world can 
learn — but people still think of 
Africa as a continent to which they 
export models. 


Lay centres have been 
mostly for the bour- 
geoisie, they must serve 
the people. 


In most parts of the world, the churches do unpopular 
things because they are not accepted by the powerful... 
let us show readiness to remember the struggle everyone 
of us will be in if we carry out what we have agreed. 


Not all the issues discussed at Crete can be 
crammed into a few pages. A small committee, 
for instance, drew up this statement on their 
understanding of what the issue of lay 

education is about. The statement was received by 
the meeting but not accepted as a report of the 
consultation. 


peonle in pilgrimage 


A statement drafted by Jason C. Mfula, Mindolo, Zambia; 
Lauretta Ngcobo, South Africa; Alfred Schmidt, Federal Republic 
of Germany; M.A. Thomas (Chairman) Bangalore, India; Kenyon 
Wright, United Kingdom and Francis Yip, Hong Kong. 


We believe that God is calling His Church to witness to His saving power to all 
communities and situations. In the past, we have often had only a partial 
understanding of this saving power but today we are becoming increasingly aware 
of its total and inclusive nature. 


The Bible speaks of God’s redeeming power in the liberation of Israel from 
oppression in Egypt. Jesus at the beginning of his public ministry reaffirmed and 
proclaimed this liberation. We are convinced that Christ is calling us today to 
participate in this movement to freedom. 


All over the world, there have grown up a number of Christian Centres, Academies 
and Related Movements, as dynamic catalysts concerned with social change for 
justice and full human development. Many of these which we represent, vary 
greatly in their emphases, in the constituencies they seek to serve and work with, in 
the methods of their work, and in many other ways. 


They do however share some basic underlying social and theological concepts. They 
have all been brought into being in a whole spectrum of different forms, by the 
twin imperatives of a new and dynamic understanding of the nature of human 
society in our time, and also by a rediscovery of the wholeness of the gospel and 
liberation for man and society in our day. 


The Social Imperative 


In a society where the changes that affect man’s life take place in social, political 
and economic organizations and structures, the command to ‘love your neighbour’ 
must be expressed in terms of a concern for the development of those structures 
and organizational patterns, and not just for individual life. The Church, through its 
parish system and present forms, was designed to meet man at the level of his © 
personal, family and local life, and in his individual decisions. It is however patently 
unable to speak creatively and effectively in the world of organizational decisions : 
in the worlds of industry, commerce, politics, planning, community concerns, 
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etc., — in the real world of man in this last generation of the twentieth century. The 
world-wide cry for human dignity, freedom from oppression, and the participation 
of all men and groups in the decisions that influence their lives for good or ill, can 
be answered only by the building of ‘structures of justice’ — policies agreements 
and organizations at all levels and in all areas of life, that respect human dignity, 
and embody and exhibit a concern for man individually and socially. 


Our society is also one of constant change. In every important area of life, change is 
the one unchanging factor. The choice is between unplanned change — the 
extension of present trends into the future and the meeting of problems as and 
when they arise — and taking control of our future by a conscious influencing of 
change in the direction of human goals. The only way to influence the direction of 
change — to determine whether it will be creative or destructive — is to be present 
at the points of human need and decision. Our Centres, Academies and Related 
Movements seek to express this Christian presence. 


Our society is not only highly organized and changing — it is also rapidly reaching a 
crisis point. We seem to face massive physical and social breakdown in our cities : 
the alienation of more and more groups from one another and society : and 
increasing rejection of authority : the desire of various ‘exploited’ groups to assert 
their identity : the increasing resort to violence either through frustration with a 
faceless power structure, or as a deliberate instrument of change. 


At the same time, internationally, we face crises in racial polarisation, in the mis-use 
of the environment by man’s technology, in the population explosion — and, 
compounding all these others, in the growing gap of injustice between the poor and 
rich nations of the world: between the powerless and those who control the 
economic and political structures of world relationships. 


There is an urgency to our task. The crisis situation is such that the task of building 
human justice into the framework of our local, national and international policies, 
is one of the most urgent and crucial priorities. For the sake of the world’s 
poor — nay, for the sake of the world itself — we need justice now. It is precisely in 
the light of this urgent task of social awareness and action that our Centres, 
Academies and Related Movements have emerged as agents of social development 
and change. 


The Theological Imperative 


Our Centres are concerned with society not only for social reasons. Our 
understanding of the nature and work of God, and His saving power in Christ Jesus, 
and the continuing work of His Spirit in the affairs of men : these are the ultimate 
imperatives for our work. 


Salvation, in biblical terms, is God’s work in history and in the processes of human 
life, for the restoration of man’s lost liberty and wholeness and health. The end 
point of salvation is ‘a new heaven and a new earth, a heavenly city’, a community 
within which every individual and group finds its true selfhood and true happiness. 
Further, God Himself is understood as working in and through men and movements 
of all kinds and of all creeds. ) 
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He calls His Church to be the conscious instrument of His work in the world, but 
He does not limit his work to it. His hand is to be discerned in every creative 
movement for liberation and social progress. 


The concern of God in Christ is for the whole life of man and his world; Christ is 
present both as the suffering servant wherever men are oppressed, and as the Lord 
of life in judgement and mercy in every social situation. 


Because of this the Church is called toa new and dynamic concern not only for 
social welfare, but for the direction of change and growth in human society. Our 
Centres, Academies and Related Movements are the result of this concern. We are 
called to be both pioneers on behalf of the whole Church on new frontiers of social 
concern, and signs of a larger renewal of the Church’s life and structures as a whole. 


Our Role in Society 


Our task is the liberation of man and the creation of a society at all levels in which 
authentic human existence is possible for all men and groups. We recognise that this 
process can take place in a number of ways. Normally our work is for the 
integration of our society by helping people and groups to communicate and enact 
a common understanding of their responsibility. Where such a process of genuine 
dialogue takes place, change is likely to occur by consent. This is itself a liberating 
process. In such a situation we are assuming that the present structures of society as 
a whole may be judged to be sufficiently open and flexible to allow for the 
necessary degree of dynamic social change. 


There may be other situations where society seems to be so closed, or so controlled 
by vested interests, or so biased against some groups that only a revolutionary 
change will suffice. We recognise that conflict is frequently the womb of creative 
change today. Our role is reconciliation but not in the sense of an easy solution or 
peace at any price. True reconciliation can only take place when every group is able 
to hear and be heard. Our task is not to avoid conflict — it may indeed sometimes 
be to create conflict where certain groups are still voiceless and can only find a 
genuine self identity as they assert their rights — but our task is rather to keep 
conflict creative and not destructive by keeping each group open to the others. 


In our Centres we find a varying emphasis on what might be called a conflict ora 
consensus role. Is our task primarily a concern for the power structures of society, 
for the decision-makers so that they work with all groups, building bridges and 
making channels of communication, in order that genuine social change may 
occur — or is our task primarily to stand with the powerless, the voiceless and the 
oppressed to provide the necessary organization and awareness so that leadership 
and power emerge from these groups and so that they are enabled to stand up and 
demand justice? In practice, effective work will probably demand some mixture of 
both approaches. 


An Attempted Classification 


To classify our Centres, Academies and Related Movements is difficult and many 
would cover more than one of the types listed. Some might not comfortably fall 


into any of the categories. Nevertheless, the following may be a helpful guide to the 
spectrum of activity involved : 


a) Conference Centres or ‘Academies’. These are usually residential centres with a 
fairly large and well-appointed plant. Their style tends to be that of the Conference 
and Training centre with a programme based mainly on the Centre itself, and staff 
who organize events of varying types for different parts of society, e.g. industry, 
public administration, etc., to help them to a process of emancipation and 
integration. Such institutions emphasize the value of dialogue in achieving this. 


b) Urban Industrial Mission Movements and Centres. A number of our groups deal 
directly with industry or the urban world as their primary constituency. These tend 
to be less centre-based than the first, with work taking place more in the urban and 
industrial contexts. They have a wide variety of emphases, from the urban centres 
for training for Christian mission, which are mainly geared to the reorientation of 
the Church and its ministry and leadership, to teams in direct contact of different 
kinds with industry or the city structure, to centres of secular urban or industrial 
training. 


c) Community Organization and Development Movements and Action Groups. 
Other movements seek to work directly with deprived or exploited groups in the 
community, with the aim of finding leadership within the groups and stimulating 
organization and their emergence as power forces. These movements usually have a 
minimum of plant and operate in the midst of the communities they serve. Similar 
to these would be action groups set up for specific limited purposes. 


d) Study and Lay Training Centres. There are a number of Centres which still have 
a specific and limited aim: either study and research on social topics, or of laity 
training and formation for Christian laymen in society and in the Church. This 
classification is really incomplete and inadequate. Not only would existing Centres 
cover several groups, but there are a large number of movements known to us — and 
there must be many more unknown to us — which are as yet related in no way to 
the network we represent. We must seek at all stages to work openly with all groups 
as far as we can. 


Towards Methods of Liberation 


Our task is liberation and social transformation. What methods and strategies are 
emerging towards this? 
Our centres, academies and related movements work through such methods as: 


Collaboration, where various parties agree, or are helped to agree, that certain issues 
need to be dealt with, and that they can work together for a common end using a 
common or coordinated method. 


Training, where the organizer or change agent assumes that not every group or 
individual sees the issue, and that a process of information-sharing may lead to 
action. 


Conflict, where it is assumed that the opponent will not collaborate in a common 
understanding, so one must use power to achieve success. 
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Paradigms, where we seek not so much to tackle an entire social issue or area, as 
simply to create a small example or ‘parable’ of an alternative way of living in the 
midst of the old, e.g. a sharing mixed Christian community living out of a life of 
harmony in the midst of a tense multiracial area of a city. 


Our Role in the Church 


We recognise that we have a responsibility for the church as a whole not only for 
social liberation. 


This responsibility has three dimensions : 


a) Theologically, our Centres have a great opportunity to become the places where 
there is a creative ‘doing of the theology’. At a time when traditional patterns of 
theological education are in some disarray and being profoundly questioned, and 
when creative and relevant theological thinking seems to spring from the places 
where the faith encounters the modern world, it may be that we have an important 
role in helping the Church come to a deeper theological understanding of social 
change in a revolutionary age. We also have a more direct responsibility in the 
further training or reorientation of the ordained ministry and leadership of the 
Church. Many of our Centres either run courses or offer practical placements to 
such workers. 


b) Socially, we believe our Centres have a responsibility for helping the Church 
grow more aware of the basic social issues of its area and the world, both in order 
to make the Church much more sensitive to human need, and to help it to reshape 
its ministry in socially relevant forms. 


c) Organizationally, our Centres, Academies and Related Movements too have a 
responsibility for the stimulation and development of new Church strategies and 
policies. These might take the form of Team Ministries, coalitions of congregations 
or different ministries, new forms of congregation and small groups, etc. — but our 
basic aim in principle should be the development, in the natural areas in which we 
work, of a total strategy of Church presence which is pluralistic and inclusive, but 
in which each aspect of work parishes, centres, specialist ministries, etc., is seen as a 
conscious element in a total strategy. 


Wider issues 


In the modern world, there are crucial issues which cannot be solved locally, but 
could be effectively tackled only by cooperation on regional or global levels. Such 
broad but central questions as, for example, the role of the European Common 
Market or the Commonwealth, the role of the big international industrial concern, 
pollution, or international policies of trade or discriminating political structures — 
can clearly only be tackled effectively at wider levels. We hope it will be possible 
for working coalitions of our centres to emerge round particular problems at a 
number of levels. 


We are convinced that Christian Centres and Academies for social concern and 
related movements are a new style of Christian obedience in our day, a new 
dimension of church’s life and witness. 


A survey, not only of the events which have 
affected the development in lay training 
since 1945, but also some of the theological 
insights which have been learned, is given by 
one of the participants at Crete, Dr. Loren 
Halvorson of the staff of the Lutheran 

World Federation in Geneva. 


neXt generation 


LOOKING BACK ON 25 YEARS 


The close of World War II was one of those moments in history when 
societies and institutions consciously looked for a turn of events, a new 
beginning. For many, especially the victims of the war, there was grief 
and shock frequently yielding to nihilism. For some, especially the 
victors, there was the expectation of a better world with the “right” 
people in control. But there were others who were more realistic and 
knew that only the future itself would demonstrate whether a new 
beginning had been made or not. 


There were predictions within church circles in those days that an era 
of the laity had begun. And there was evidence that theologians were 
giving fresh attention to the understanding of the church as the people 
of God. Pastors and church officials were concerning themselves with 
the equipping of the laity for their ministry in the world through 
programmes of lay education, centres for renewal and much talk of a 
“theology of the laity’’. After a quarter century of efforts to bring in an 
era of the laity the question must be raised whether these expectations 
have been achieved. 


What is happening ‘“‘beyond the sanctuary” with the “scattered 
ministry” in “dialogue with the world” (to evoke a few of the popular 
clichés of this era)? Has the concept of the priesthood of all believers, 
claimed as central by most Protestant churches, though never fully 
implemented, finally been realized? Certainly it could be argued that 
the religious and social structures of previous times had not allowed for 
a satisfactory sharing by the people in the systems of the churches. But 
the latter half of the twentieth century has offered structures in which 
the old doctrine might be realized in unprecedented ways. Further- 
more, there have been important developments in theology (a deeper 
understanding of the Church and a healthy grasp of the secular); in 
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communications (mass media and democratization of information); in 
social institutions (participation, small groups, team work); education 
(continuing education, extension services) and management (organiza- 
tional development, shared decision making, system analysis). What 
have these meant for the laicization of the church? An obvious answer 
to such questions would be an immediate, “Just look at all the new 
experiments”. And the list is impressive : evangelical academies, lay 
officers in ecclesiastical institutions, small groups of every possible 
description, theologically trained laity (besides many clergy in dia- 
spora), mountains of literature on the subject, commissions, commit- 
tees, reports, consultations ... certainly enough to keep a team of 
historians occupied at some future date examining all of it. 


Enough has happened to make it perfectly clear that the churches have 
been occupied with the question of the laity. The deeper issue, 
however, has to do with the vocation and not simply the occupation of 
the church in this matter. What about priorities, structural change, new 
directions? How seriously does the church feel called by God through 
the secular involvements and concerns of the laity? And to what extent 
has the laity’s role in the structures of society been central to the 
churches’ strategies for mission and its sense of social responsibility? 


The dialogue between church and society so deliberately sought 
through lay centres and lay programmes has certainly spread. The 
church/world tension has become widely dispersed at all levels in both 
church and society. The two poles of this dialogue have shaped the 
styles of ministry and the structuring of the church in concrete 
ways — from its effect on theological training to congregational activity. 
The tension of this dialogue, however, has not always remained equally 
balanced. Taking the world seriously has meant in some cases taking the 
church less seriously. Some groups have so identified themselves with 
secular structures as to provoke the charge of selling out their Christian 
identity. Other efforts led to groups becoming more politically active 
and revolutionary. On the other side some lay centres and movements 
have been integrated into the life of the existing church structures. 
Some have turned increasingly to meditation and personal religious 
disciplines convinced that only new persons can bring about a new 
society. 


The effects of the church/world tension have been varied. Polarization 
over the strategies and interpretation of church and society is 
wide-spread. The whole question of the “dispersed people of God in the 
world” has become more urgent and serious. Fundamental issues are 
being raised. No longer is the issue the survival of old forms of ministry 
but of Christian ministry itself; no longer of a theology of the laity, but 
the theological enterprise as such; no longer the witness to the faith in 
society but the realities of the social order itself; no longer a matter of | 
the relevance of faith to the world, but the very survival of the world. — 
The same issues are still there but they are deeper and more central. 
Perhaps we are only now entering the age of the laity. The rhetoric has 
anticipated the reality. 


DIVERSITY FROM THE START 


Already in the earliest lay centres in Europe there was diversity in 
emphasizing how the church engaged its life and faith most effectively in 
the world. In an article about the “Kerek en Wereld” (Church and 
World) Institute in Holland Herman Zunneberg sees three basic ideas 
shaping the beginning of that famous centre.! The work began under 
the vision of three men immediately following World War II. One was 
Dr. Z. Eykman of the Amsterdam YMCA whose idea was to confront 
persons in positions of influence with the Gospel so that through these 
few and their influence the entire population would be affected. A 
second person was Dr. Hendrik Kraemer whose book A Theology of the 
Laity was very influential. He believed that a new form of the church 
was emerging in which not only theologians, priests and preachers but 
the entire church membership would in special ways work for a new 
world. Such a theology for the laity would change the social systems. 
The third person was theologian and sociologist Professor W. Banning 
who felt a profound encounter between Christians and socialists was 
needed in which the task of Christians would be to seek not only justice 
for individuals but also groups in society according to the meaning of 
the Gospel. 


These three positions represent a spectrum of strategy and concepts 
which lead to quite different approaches in lay education and 


involvement. 
Diagram | 
Street Altar 
change Para-structures _ change 
social structures Middle ground individual 


A simple diagram suggests the spectrum of these efforts. On the one 
end are the “‘altar” concerns, emphasizing that the power of the Gospel 
to change society begins with the creation of new people. Equipping 
the laity begins with an act of grace, with the religious question of 
righteousness before God through forgiveness, repentance and faith. 
First and foremost there must be internal renewal which affects the 
whole self and then makes its impact on society through a life “for 
others”. At the other end of the spectrum is the argument for direct 
efforts to develop social systems which seek justice and righteousness 
between men and institutions. This is sought not by individual acts of 
repentance but through changes in the arrangement of the human 
community toward a more humane society guided by the implications 
of the Gospel. In the middle are those efforts to create new forms of 
the church to bridge the concerns of ‘“‘altar’’ and “‘street’’, to link in 
dynamic tension the Christian affirmation of a new life for the 
individual wrought by the Gospel and the Christian affirmation of 
human society as God’s creation and therefore the proper arena for 
living out the faith in the presence of men. The middle position sees 
the institutions of the church: congregation, school, seminary, ecclesias- 
tical agencies etc., as “human delivery systems” in which the equipping 
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of the people of God for involvement in society is the basic task. These 
institutions, however, need outposts (para-structures) so that lay 
training would not be confined to greenhouse operations but through 
deliberate exposure to social realities would develop hearty varieties of 
Christian laity able to thrive in the world. 


Despite the variety of styles the first generation of lay centres and 
programmes were mostly of the middle type. Some had more “‘altar’’ 
activities, others had more “‘street’’ activities. But all in some way or 
other attempted to relate the two central realities of faith and daily life 
together. This balance is not easy to maintain. There are continuous 
pressures from within and without to centre around one emphasis or 
the other. 


In the early 1960s when some of us were attempting to launch 
programmes of lay involvement on the local scene through community- 
wide dialogues the question was raised by some that this effort did not 
sufficiently emphasize personal religion. To that our response was that a 
faith that is separated from community life soon becomes impersonal, 
a-personal, sub-personal. And we were very much for a fully personal 
faith, i.e. one where personhood was understood as the individual in all 
of her or his involvements. On the other hand there were those criticisms 
from the secular institutions (schools, public agencies, community organ- 
izations) indicating suspicion that religious faith was being imposed on 
the community. Again we spoke in defence of the secular and advocated 
a healthy understanding of social institutions whose proper vocation to 
realize justice, peace and reconciliation would be strengthened when 
citizens motivated by their faith sought the welfare of the community. 


A POSITIVE PLURALISM 


The second generation of efforts to equip laity for their ministry in the 
world presents an even more complicated picture. The word ‘‘centre”’ 
no longer is adequate to cover the wide range of current activities. The 
spectrum in diagram I is now occupied with an even greater diversity of 
activities. A great number are found toward the “‘street”’ end as a result 
of a period of social change. However, many efforts in widely separated 
parts of the world are still closely connected with the “‘altar’’ side of 
the spectrum. 


Diagram I is not an attempt to make a value judgment but to provide a 
way of understanding what is going on and to indicate the variety of 
efforts resulting from different situations. The spectrum is admittedly 
misleading in the sense that in many cases there exists a clear 
recognition of the need for diversity. Few would argue that one 
strategy alone is the answer. For instance there are small groups of 
meditative communities who believe that the disciplined life of 
faith — obviously near the “altar” — should express itself in worship, 
analysis and social involvement simultaneously. And others obviously at 


the “street” end, dealing with efforts to change racial attitudes, are 
becoming increasingly aware of the need to raise the issue of faith as 
the root of social attitudes. The need for inter-relationships and 
multi-dimensional approaches is clear to more people in lay training. 


All these issues came up in a meeting of representatives of lay centres 
and related movements in Crete the Spring of 1972. Various points of 
view expressed there can be read in this issue. The meeting revealed 
some of the changes taking place. One of the most obvious was the shift 
from the language of dialogue, education, training and equipping to the 
language of liberation, consciousness raising, communication and 
linkage of resources. Because of the need to have greater diversity of 
methods and structures and to be more inclusive and interdisciplinary a 
major issue facing such efforts in the future will be to develop effective 
and flexible ways of communication between widely scattered but 
remarkably similar programmes. 


The presence of Asian and African representatives in significant 
numbers in Crete raised the question of greater sensitivity to cultural 
and historical differences, but also introduced fresh insights into the 
picture. In this regard the need for collaboration between centres and 
groups in various nations to pool resources and strategies to deal with 
such global issues as peace, economic oppression and ecology is 
becoming a major area of concern. 


An important shift in emphasis is from a focus on the laity (with the 
subtle tendency toward paternalism in such programmes as ‘“‘lay” 
schools of theology) to increasing attention on the need for profound 
reforms in theological education and the continuing education of 
clergy. Again a fuller and wider approach requires a more inclusive 
framework. It is no longer satisfactory to consider the laity alone. 
Changes are needed not only in the laity’s self-understanding (the 
theme of the 1950s), but also in the clergy’s self-understanding. 
“Enabler”, “facilitator”, and “‘behind the scenes” ministry are the 
terms being used by some clergy which reflect their growing sensitivity 
to the laity’s ministry in society. 


ACTION — REFLECTION 


Another new emphasis is on educational methodology as evidenced in 
programmes of action-training, action-reflection, field education, case 
studies and the whole range of educational models emerging out of the 
critique of existing educational institutions and practices. Partnerships 
between seminaries and action-training centres and between national 
church offices and field experiments reflect a growing recognition of 
the value of learning processes out in the field. Therefore more 
extension educational services, dispersed staffing, collaboration be- 
tween institutions to unite reflection and action will likely characterize 
future efforts. Less dependence on centralized staff, conferences and 
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building centred activities may be expected. It is not likely that many 
of the second generation of centres and movements will invest in major 
physical facilities. Some will seek to find new uses for old wine-skins 
such as colleges, seminaries, parishes and denominational offices. 
Responsiveness to the grass roots will be a growing demand on such 
efforts. 


HORIZONTAL LINKAGE 


There was also evidence at Crete of a shift from vertical to lateral 
systems. Less dependency on experts giving lectures, or outside 
consultants or imported models, or curriculum development from 
above was expected. Crete tended to resist efforts to coordinate from 
above, not because it opposed collaboration, but because it wanted to 
keep initiative at the local or regional level. More attention is being 
given to ad hoc teams, to the discovery of local resources to get a job 
done, to feed-back from beneath and to participation in all levels in 
decision making. The implications of these changes for existing 
programmes and institutions can be far reaching. This will mean for 
older and well established centres some dispersing or “‘disinventing”’ of 
their work and plant. They will need to operate more as catalysts 
within local situations rather than running programmes which centre 
around their initiative and institutions. Today professional services 
require a new skill: that of unleashing the human resources too often 
blocked by the “‘oppression of expertise’. 


NEW WAYS TO WORK TOGETHER 


New partnerships between institutions will characterize efforts in the 
second generation as it is recognized that no one group, method, centre 
or movement by itself can accomplish the task. We are now 
experiencing the end points or limitations of existing institutions. The 
demands heaped upon them in a time of rapid change has overburdened 
them with expectations they cannot fulfill. The conditions which they 
were originally designed to serve have in some instances changed so 
rapidly that they are now beyond their capabilities. The local 
congregation simply is beyond its limits in dealing with the life of a 
laity whose working and domestic life were separated in the industrial 
revolution. The earliest lay centres were started on this premise. They 
attempted to do what the typical parish could not. Today the pace and 
complexity of society has disabled nearly every institution in one way 
or other. Universities, local governments, community organizations, 
the professions, political systems, social service institutions are all right 
up against their limits. The frustration within and without suggests to 
many the simple solution of destroying or abandoning existing 
structures. The real job is to make them work effectively by 
acknowledging what they cannot do alone, and discovering what they 
can do in new patterns of reliance one upon the other. Collaboration 


between previously self-sufficient institutions such as hospitals, con- 
gregations, schools, community organizations, private and public 
agencies will become more common. Such social partnerships may not 
come easily, but survival has been demonstrated to be a very potent 
motive (if not a highly moral one) in getting us to do together what we 
cannot do alone. 


The shift to collaborative enterprises will require more attention to 
communications, linkages, staff and budget pooling, ad hoc field teams 
and resource sharing. The second generation of lay training programmes 
will see a major shift from conferences to communication systems, 
from training to co-learning, from “come” structures to “go” ones. 
Therefore, we need to see that the limitation of existing programmes 
means not their destruction, but a change in style, toward linking and 
sharing resources and toward enabling and enriching local situations. 


BEYOND SUCCESS 


In some ways the very success of lay centres and movements can 
become a problem. The development of large staffs, budgets and 
physical facilities and the existence of well developed methods can 
militate against collaboration. Too much self-sufficiency becomes a 
barrier to partnership with others. The strengths of established 
programmes are needed within the whole approach; but how they are 
to be related is the question. An arrangement which biologists call 
‘““symbiosis’ provides a model in which weak and strong organisms are 
equally important to the health of the whole ecological system (as for 
example the diversity of size and function of plant and animal life in a 
forest). A “‘symbiotic’’ approach sees strength in diversity whereas an 
“integrated” approach implies surrender of uniqueness in a formalized 
system. Some kind of symbiotic arrangement must be found in lay 
training in the future whereby the old and the new pioneers can 
strengthen each other. 


The successes of the first generation lay centres and programmes 
constitute a problem only in so far as openness to new initiatives is 
resisted. We need to affirm what has been achieved and work toward 
the radical democratization of these early centres and programmes, i.e. 
the embodiment of their achievements into the fabric of the local 
parish and community, the seminaries, church offices and ecclesiastical 
agencies. Far more significant than the quantity of persons who have 
attended conferences and institutes is the quality of their experience 
measured in the reproduction of similar efforts back home in parish, 
community, occupation and social group. What could well happen in 
the second generation of lay activities is that the more frail efforts may, 
out of their very failures and weaknesses, develop the needed 
collaboration and therefore become the real pioneers for the future. 
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MAKING IT POSSIBLE 


The failure to have developed more models on the local scene is 
evidence of an unachieved goal in the bridge-building efforts of the first 
generation centres. Twenty-five years after the re-kindling of the 
doctrine of the priesthood of the whole church one would have hoped 
to have found better signs of renewal within parish and priesthood. Lay 
centres and movements have sometimes served as buffers rather than 
bridges between church and world. Fresh innovations of the 1950s 
have become the settled institutions of the 1960s. Achieving systems 
which are self-renewing is something which evades even the most 
creative innovators. And that perplexing fact will continue to plague 
the second generation efforts as well. Thus temporary forms seem 
advisable for the future. Perhaps the analogy should be changed from 
building bridges to constructing ferry boats! 


In the first quarter century of the post war lay movement great 
attention was given to programmes to help the laity understand their 
role; to discuss the relation between faith and daily life; to learn the 
theological significance of current issues. While such programmes will 
continue and in some countries will be the main task in the next years, 
the next period of lay training activities will have to give increasing 
attention to facilitating the local efforts of parish and community 
groups, to locating the learning process in concrete situations, to linking 
worship and theological reflection to sustained and meaningful involve- 
ment in social crises. The focus of lay training is shifting from courses, 
discussions and conferences to the specific situation of a person’s or 
group’s environment as the “classroom”. Theory and practice merge as 
the interrelatedness of all things is more Clearly understood. 


ANTICIPATING THE CRISES 


As centres and movements for lay training recognize the need to deal 
with the whole person in her or his community setting there is still the 
danger that the institutional church might develop a new form of 
ecclesiastical imperialism in making it a “church” programme, or 
promote a subtle kind of clericalism which continues to dishonour the 
laity by ignoring that they are already in the social structures. The 
church, or more specifically the clergy-as-enabler, requires the discipline 
of low visibility, a type of inner worldly asceticism, which means 
working quietly behind the scenes equipping the front line troops. 
Much of the visibility of the churches in the area of social action has |» 
been the result of belated responses or ‘“‘re-actions’? to social crises. 
Sometimes these efforts to catch up and gain credibility leapfrogged the 
laity and upset them. The future will be better served by more patient 
and “pro-active” planning involving more lay initiative and direction. 


One important development in a longer range “pro-active” strategy is 
awareness education or conscience-raising of the grass roots through 
processes whereby people find out for themselves what are their 
possibilities. A church which fails to do this fundamental work will in 
the long run have little impact on social values. A social pronouncement 
“surrey-with-the-fringe-on-top”’ will hardly suffice. In order to involve 
the masses methods are required which can be readily copied. Lay 
academies must learn more and more to be portable. Methods and 
models must be given away and freed to take root in as many places as 
possible. Ideas need handles. Local initiative is frequently hampered by 
a sense of powerlessness which is not likely to be overcome by 
programmes requiring lots of money and professional staff. Simple 
approaches, concepts which can be taken up in different situations, and 
ideas which find ready expression in action are all important considera- 
tions for the rapid multiplication of grass roots programmes. 


GETTING STARTED OR SPLITTING APART 


A recent study of congregations which had struggled with the 
altar/street tension suggests some strategies for the future.* The 
research shows that clergy who attempted to use the congregational 
structure as a vehicle for direct social action soon experi¢nced massive 
resistance from the parishioners who felt an illegitimate function was 
being forced on the church. In the minds of the typical church member 
this seemed to violate their basic understanding of the local church as a 
worshipping community, i.e. they saw the parish as primarily an altar 
affair. For them the congregation provided a place for personal renewal 
and comfort. To push them beyond that consensus was more than the 
average member was prepared to accept. Lack of understanding of this 
reality quickly wiped out a support base for some aggressive clergy. The 
congregations in which the pastors and lay leadership pressed for direct 
social involvement frequently became disabled by polarizations which 
immobilized their resources. In a few cases congregations were literally 
destroyed. In other cases studied, however, clergy and lay leadership 
recognized the members’ expectations of comfort and coping strength 
as essential to the religious needs of all members — including (and 
especially) those who were socially involved activists. They did not 
minimize this aspect of the congregation’s life nor regard it as socially 
irrelevant. They realistically accepted this limitation placed on the 
congregational structures. When it came to offering opportunities for 
social action for those who were prepared for this form of Christian 
witness they turned to other structures such as ecumenical para-struc- 
tures and community organizations. In these cases the congregations 
did not polarize. Indeed they appeared to have found ways of 
combining vigorous spirituality with social action. And in the eyes of 
the community organizations they became essential allies serving as 
“human delivery systems’ of dedicated volunteers. 
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FIELD PARTNERSHIPS 


Several lessons of importance to the second generation of lay training 
efforts can be drawn from the above diagram. One is the obvious need 
for a working partnership between local congregations and local 
“middle ground systems” (ecumenical para-structures). Existing lay 
centres and movements are well suited to assist in this linkage. 
However, they are not always there on the local scene. Another lesson 
is the need for clergy and laity who recognize the essential, yet limited 
function of the worshipping community. Rather than overburdening 
that structure with expectations beyond its present ability they can 
build on its capacity to do part of the task and turn to other agencies to 
do the rest. Yet another important lesson is the need for a new 
generation of professionals with the skill and compassion and humility 
to enable the ministry of others. 


One of the distinct advantages of taking particular communities as the 
context for lay training is that an overall and realistic setting is provided 
for action and reflection quite different from the environment of a 
typical lay school, conference or institute. Such settings which 
encompass the entire spectrum from altar to street might be called the 
“public parish” or the “caring community’’. An additional advantage of 
using such settings to initiate programmes of lay training is the 
possibility of easy repetition elsewhere. Other communities are apt to 
recognize similar possibilities for themselves if they see a model has 
taken root in soil similar to theirs and through the initiative of people 
no different from themselves. This dimension has often been over- 
looked in establishing professional centres. Perhaps we have unwittingly 
allowed dependency models to develop which have actually hindered 
the unleashing of creative energy within local parishes and commu- 
nities. 


Perhaps the above point explains why the group in Crete responded so 
well to the sharing of functioning models such as the West African 
“Village as School’? and the co-learning model involving college 


students, prison inmates and aged persons in a mutual educational 
process. Indeed the basic idea of helping others to develop their own 
potential and discover their own resources within themselves and their 
neighbours can make ministry in congregation and community and, yes, 
even in seminary and church office exciting and liberating for all. 


BREAKING OUT OF THE MOULD 


Some strange things may happen in the shift from the old to the new. In 
the language of organizational development this shift is sometimes 
called a “systems break’’. It is something like going through the ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland”? mirror in which things are completely turned around. 
Institutionalized curriculum may be replaced by programmes of 
extension education designed. in the field, dialogue may give way to 
action, theologians guiding lay reflection may discover their reflection 
guided by lay experience, outside experts may be replaced by local 
para-professionals or extraordinary people attempting ordinary things 
by ordinary people enabled to do extraordinary things or centralized 
systems by dispersed ones. One might imagine the new “centres” 
operating like regional switch boards providing linkages between 
persons and groups with specific needs and resources. 


We need an inclusive model which works simultaneously at all levels: 
personal, local, regional, national and global in order to understand 
what is best done at each level. Interaction via communication 
networks could test the viability of the whole and each part. All levels 
need to Keep in touch, and alternatives, scaled to a particular level, need 
to be shared. The models of the future would in this sense be more 
complex. Such models should be more local and more global, more 
practical and more theological, more open and more focussed, short 
term and long term, more affirming of laity and of clergy, more 
personal and more social. 


Perhaps in the next quarter century as the work of lay training becomes 
more secular and as church members become more engaged in the 
community as citizens the enterprise will also become more religious as 
together clergy and laity probe the mystery of what generates that hope 
and sustaining power which unleashes Christian ministry in church and 
society. Perhaps the concept of “civil courage’ will take on new 
meaning as a growing sense of the responsibility for the future is 
combined with the Christian affirmation that a future is possible. If 
both altar and street together are the context of lay training the 
concerns of both the old and new generations of centres and 
movements will be realized. Historians in years to come may then find 
the documentation that this was indeed the era of the laity. 


1 Zunneberg, Herman, “‘Kerk en Wereld — Church and World”, Information (Church and 
Society in Europe, Brussels, June, 1972) No 3, pp. 29-31. 
2 Hough, Joseph, C. Jr., “The Church Alive and Changing”, Christian Century, Jan 5, 1972, 
pp. 8-12. 
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